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seem that they took any steps to regulate their settlements. It was
impossible for them to do so as they were devoid of any means or com-
petence for this object. The merchant settlements of the tenth and
eleventh centuries were therefore regulated by the initiative of the immi-
grants. As no one troubled to help them they provided for themselves,
and gradually created by spontaneous efforts the buildings, resources, and
institutions which they found indispensable.

The rapid growth of the commercial faubourgs involved the provision
of certain public works. It soon became necessary to build one or more
churches, construct bridges, lay out wharves, and, most important of all,
erect a palisade or wall for protection against pillagers. At first it
seems that these works were undertaken by private enterprise, which is a
very interesting fact. Rich merchants generously expended their wealth
in the interests of their fellow-citizens. Such was probably a certain
Lambert who built a parish church at St Omer in 1043; such was cer-
tainly Werimbald, who, a little later, redeemed the toll on one of the
gates at Cambrai and provided for the maintenance of a bridge. But public
benefactors could naturally only act in restricted and exceptional circum-
stances. The real driving-force was, as it has always been in all ages with
social settlements in course of formation, the force of combination.

We have already stated that the merchants on their journeys combined
in corporations called gilds, hanses, or confraternities. These corpora-
tions were not dissolved on their return. They constituted permanent
bodies binding their "brothers" one to the other. In each locality these
bodies, which included the leading merchants, very soon appear to have
undertaken to supply the needs of the settlements. Without either official
title or mandate, the members of each local gild improvised for them-
selves, so to speak, a public authority. Their interests were at one with
the interests of their fellow-citizens, and they were given a free hand.
In the eleventh century we find the gild of St Omer financing the erection
of a giWhatte and devoting part of their income to the construction of
defensive works round the town. In many other localities similar in-
stances must have occurred, and the corporation of merchants seems to
have acted as a semi-official municipal administration. The title comtes
de la hdnse, which the treasurers of the city of Lille retained throughout
the Middle Ages, is enough to prove, in the absence of old documents,
that there also the leaders of the voluntary association of merchants used
the funds of their confraternity for the benefit of their fellow-citizens.
In any case it must be assumed that the rudiments of a financial organi-
sation were elaborated as necessity arose in the ports and faubourgs. The
construction of a wall round the settlement involved too heavy an ex-
penditure not to have entailed taxing every one for whose advantage it was
undertaken. The first tax, properly so-called, must have been for the erec-
tion of the jirmitas. It is characteristic to find that at Liege up to the
dose of the Ancien Regime the communal tax was always called thefermete.